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BOMBAY MISSION. 


Extract from a Journal of a Tour by Mr. Reed, 
Feb. 1832. 


Feb. 23. Left Ahmednugger this morning to make 
a short tour to several villages to the south and south- 


jor, our native Brahinin convert, accompa- 
nied me. Our object is to make known to these villages 
the l of Jesus Christ. Nowe of these places we 
contemplate visiting, have ever yet been entered by a 
missionary. Oh, for the spirit of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles. Oh for the spirit of Jesus, to go with 
us, Felt thix morning some true desire, I trust, that 
God may be glorified and the wretched heathen bene- 
fitted by our contemplated endeavors to preach to them 
the Saviour of the world. 

Halted at Warlakee, a village ten miles south of Ah- 
mednuggur. This contains 4 or 500 houses. We pass- 
ed a village on our way entirely depopulated—per- 
haps by some mortal disease—as the Cholera, which 
cut off its inhabitants till only one or two were left 
to escape. This has been known in several instan- 
ces in this country. Perhaps from some other cause, 

We stopped ata tem ‘Hunamunt. The people 
soon guessed out our and one or two who had 
probably seen us, or heard of us at Ahmednuggur, in- 
quired if we had books. ‘About 11 o’clock the Brah- 
mins came to worship. ‘Their daily routite of servi- 
- ces here seems to be this; they first worship their god, 

ur water on his bead, bathe his body, put red or yel- 

w paint upon his forehead, breasts and arms, and 
frequently prostrate thetselves for ten or twelve times 
quite to the ground before hin. After this they go to 
a river or tank and bathe, then eat the principal meal. 
Except they bathe they eat not. The Hindoo sacred 
books prescribe a mode of life much more strict than 
this which they practice. The Brahmin must rise 
long before the sun, go abroad into the field, wash his 
hands, feet and face, go to the river and bathe, all be- 
fore sunrise. He must then worship his gods, read his 
shasters and meditate in private—bathe again at 11 or 
12—dine—and go to the business of the day. Accord- 
ing to the Hindoo shasters, a Brahmin must not eat 
any thing whatever till after 12 o’clock. He must bathe 
again at 4 or 5in the afternoon. Although they hope 
by such works of the law to obtain forgiveness of sin, 

y are as you see far from keeping the law. Instead 
of bathing 3 times a day, and once before sunrise, they 
bathe no more than once and that very much when it 
suits their convenience. 

The Brahmins at first requested me to establish a 
school here. But when they learnt that the object of 
our schools is expressly to teach the Christian religion, 

said no more about schools, and I Jeft the subject 
to be considered by the common people, who havo lees 
interest in their system of error, and less hostility to 
the religion of Jesus. 
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26. Mundagun contains 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants. 
It is owned by a native prince. Came here last eve- 
ning. Had prayers in our quarters this morning as 
usual. Several Hindoos, Brahmins and others, were 
— All was new and appeared strange to them. 

hey rose in time of prayer, and gave profound atten- 
tion. During the whole day, pedple of all cl 
came for books, and to hear what we might say of the 
new religion. Babjce and I talked alternately, and 
both quite expended our strength. A Brahmin read 
nearly the whole of one of our tracts to the 
Though we here spoke of the truth with more plain- 
ness than we had before—and unhesitatingly told the 
people that they were trusting in a re of lies 
which would surely fail them at the last day, they 
heard us patiently and no one gainsaid. Such was 
the demand for books that our whole stock would not 
have answered it. No missionary had been here be- 
fore, and no one seemed to know any thing about Chris- 
tianity. 

Went in the evening to see a Jarge temple a few rods 
north of the village. AsI was walking towardsit two 
or three of the Brahmins who had listened with much 
attention, and made many very civil inquiries, came to 
accompany me. They repeated what they bad said 
before, that the word ken to them, was true, and 
inquired in whet part of Ahmednuggur we lived, say- 
ing they would call on us there. ‘The temple is on the 
side of a hill, We ascended two long flights of stone 
steps and came first toga large yard in front of the tem- 
ple. Itis enclosed by a thick wall of hewn stone.— 
The whole north side is taken up with cells or sheds 
built of hewn stone and brick, for the accommodation 
of devotees and strangers who come from a distance 
to worship. In the center is a brick tower forty feet 
high, and eight or ten in diameter, with a flight of 
winding stairs in the center. From this yard or outer 
court, I passed through a large gate on the west into 
the inner court in front of the temple. I had just en- 
tered the gate when I saw 4 or 5 of the Brahmins who 
a few moments before sat hearing the word of the trué 
God, pesfarming revolutions around the pimple tree, 
and bowing very obsequiously before an image which 
stood at the foot of it. This is a very common kind 
of worship in this region. They run around this tree 
one after another sometimes for hours. It is done to 
procure some particular favor from their gods. * As 
soon as they saw ine they ceased repeating their in- 
cantations, and one after another made the best of his 
retreat. It is not, however, a common thing that 
they will desist from their worship, let who will be 
present. 

The temple is built of elegant hewn stone, and is one 
of the largest and most expensive I have seen in India: 
The court, which is two or three hundred feet square, 
is surrounded by a thick wall which defies the ravages 
of time: On every side are rooms and cells for the ac- 

dation of devotees or strangers: From this 
place I descended by a broad flight of stone steps 
which lead down through the south wall intoa gatden, 
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This contains ten or fifteen acres of ground, is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, bas a beautiful tank of water 
in the center, and is covered by a variety of shade and 
fruit trees, The whole is a stupendous work avd built 
at enormous expense. I arn told it was built by a sin- 
gle Brahmin, about a hundred years ago. It will re- 
main for centuries to come, a monument of his folly 
aud of the depravity of man. As this will doubtless 
stand unimpaired when this heathen land shall be giv- 
en to Jesus for bis inheritance ; looking through the 
eye of faith, I seem to see hundreds and thousands of 
the true worshippers of God ascending these lofty 
steps, and occupying this spacious place as a temple of 
the one living and true God. 

Most of the Brahmins who came yesterday were | 


shy of us to-day. Two or three caine about noon, and | 


brougkt with them a learned, proud gooroo, whe evi- | 
dently came to brow-beat and abuse us. I told him if, 
he could use soft words, I would talk with him, but it) 
was not our custom to rail and dispute with rancor.—_ 
He became more calm. We then conversed for some 
time. At length I used with him the argument which | 
I did with the people yesterday ; and assured him that | 
he must according to the confession of his own people | 
seek some other refuge, or lose his soul. He rose and | 
went away inarage. His mind was doubtless irritated | 
on this subject before he came. Many of the common. 
people heard us gladly. We had promised to distrib- 
ute what books we could spare at3o’clock. Long be- 
fore the hour arrived our place was thronged with ur- 
gent applicants.. In a few moments we distributed | 
nearly all our stock, reserving but’a few for the villa- 
ges we shall pass on our way home. Four times our 
whole stock would not have answered the demand.— 
When we said, “ we can give no more,” they still press- 
ed their applications. 

We have not yet the happiness to know in this part 
of India, that these urgent applications for books are 
often or generally made on account of the religious 
truth which they contain. ‘They are oftener made on 
account of the scantiness of books among the people ; 
the demand for schools, curiosity, and perhaps a desire 
to get a book because another has got one. In either 
case we have reason to believe the books will be read, 
and therefore ought to rejoice that so wide a door is 
open to set religious truth before the people. 

29. Evening. Rode to Goowmerpiper, a stall village 
on our way tv Abmednuggur. ‘The cultivators were 
just returning fromthe field. The herdsmen were dri- 
ving their flocks into the village. ‘Travelers were un- 
lading their beasts of burden at some resting place, or 
watering them at some neighboring well. Here too 
might be seen the women coming with pitchers om 
their heads to draw, and Rachel’s sheep and Laban’s 
cattle coming to drink. 

The sun had not yet set. The people seeing us dis- 
posed to talk with them soon gathered around us. We 
sat down upon the steps of the temple, without the 
walks, and there preached to them Jesus. Among 
some objections which as Hindoos they urged against 
Christianity was this common one, “ that a vast num- 
ber professing to be Christians lead most ungodly lives.” 
A humiliating truth which cannot be denied. Their 
rulers, they said were Christians, but many of them 
were living in the open indulgence of sins which are 
most expressly forbidden in the ten commandments 
which I bad been repeating to them. Would to God, 
that it were not tvo true, that the world over, the un- 
godly example of men called Christians, is one of the 
most stubborn obstacles against the propagation of 
Christianity. 

Returned home in the evening of March Ist, much 
fatigued. Had been absent eight days; rode 90 miles; 
recruited my health; revived my spirits; visited six- 
teen villages, and made known the words of salvation 





to some thousands of deluded Hindoos. ‘The bondage 
to which the people though willing slaves, aad the tyr- 


anny with which Brahmins lord it over the consciea- 
ces of au ignorant and bigoted populace, never appear- 
‘ed to me so abominable as during this short tour. 

. Missionary Herald. 


CHEROKEES. 
Extracts from the Journa®of Mr. Butrick. 


Notices of a persecuted Family. 


(The history of Old Field here given, commenced 
| about the period when the troops of the United States, 
| having been sent by the President to the borders of the 
| Cherokee Nation for the purpose, as was supposed, of 
preventing encroachments upon the Cherokees by the 
inhabitants of Georgia, were withdrawn, and the troops 
of the State of Georgia took their place. The laws of 
Georgia then began to be executed aguiust the Chero- 

ees. This family were compelled to remove from 
Hightower, which lies in that part of the nation elaim- 
ed by Georgia, to the neighborhood of Candy’s Creek, 
lying within the chartered limits of ‘Tennessee. The 
history of this family is not very unlike that of many 
others. ] 


August 1, 1832. Visited Old Field’s family, from 
Hightower, with whom Peggy resides, who is a mem- 
ber of the church, and also mother of Old Field’s wife. 








| The history of this afflicted fuimily is briefly as follows. 


Old Field (this is his name, meaning a worn out field,) 


_has long been among the most respeetable and influen- 


tial Cherokees at Hightower. Ile was formerly cap- 
tain of the light horse, aud since the adoption of the 
new Cherokee government, has been a member of the 
national council. He and his family were industrious, 
and had acquired a bandsome property. He was a 
firm friend of Mr. Ross, and adhered strictly to his ad- 
vice ; resolved to keep his ground and suffer the conse 
quences. When the United States’ troops were last in 
this country, a lieutenany told the Cherokees to bring 
him any Georgians who might be found in the country 
violating the intercourse law. Such were soon after 
found, and taken to the encampment, though then re- 
leased. Old Field was one of the number who took 
them, and has lately been sued by them for false im- 
prisonment, and had every thing taken from his ex- 
cept his clothing, end some articles of bedding, hid out 
in the woods. His cattle, horses, hogs, provision, and 
the produce of the field, ripe and unripe, were all taken. 
His family still continuing in the house, bis wife was ~ 
threatened, taken, shut up, then dragged about with a 
rope round her neck, &c. until at length, finding all 
their exertions to defend themselves fail, they resolved 
to leave that part of the country. Peggy, probably 80 
or 90 years old, lived with another daughter, whose 
husband wasa white man. He had, as we understand, 
enrolled, and had all her property or nearly all valued. 
This occasioned a difficulty between them, in which, 
it is said, she struck him ; and on that account, in order 
to avoid being taken by the Georgia officers, was obli- 
ged to flee to the woods, and leave all she had for an 
inhuman wretch to squander as he pleased. One night 
when the family of Old Field had to flee from the Geor- 
gians, the poor old woman attempted to follow, but 
fell, and cut ber arm so that the wound still remains 
unhealed. All these persons, with their little ones, are 
now within a mile of ns, reduced in a day, from what 
might be called affluence in this country, to complete 
beggary and want. Old Field had determined to main- 
tain his ground in defence of the rights of his country. 
This drew the attention of those who wanted the 
country, and excited, no doubt, their cruelty ; so that 
if any one deserves commiseration for suffering in be- 
half of the Cherokees, it is I think this family. Yet? 
fear but few will regard their distress, even a 
those who urged the course which has occasio 

it. : 
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State of the People in the meighborhood of Carmel. 
mission families, it will be recollected, were 
driven from this station as well as Hightower by the 
authorities of the State of Georgia, nearly a year ago. 
A demoralizing influence, similar to what is here de- 
ecribed, has been exerted hy the intrusion of abandon- 


ed white men, and the sale of intoxicating liquors, | 


throligh all that part of the nation claimed by Georgia, 
where the lawe of the Cherokees have been rendered 
inoperative, by extending the jurisdiction of that State 
over it.) 

August 9. With my wife and sister Fuller rode to 
Carmel. Here we learn that two menibers of the church 
fhave lately been drinking, and conducting ipa very 
shameful manner. One of these was once suspended 
a tong time for this crime and again restored. The 
‘other members, as far as we can learn, have been sup- 
ported in their Christian walk. The people generally 
seem to-be sivking in dissipation. Stores (of white 
men) crowded with liquor are multiplying, and tempt- 
ers are not wanting to draw all the poor Cherokees, old 
and young, into vice of almost every description. 


| wicked have seemed to step back, and Christians have 
come forward, and found the Indians generally kind, 
ready to receive instruction and susceptible of every 
| kind of improvement. But now the wicked are rous- 
| ed again to action, and seein determined to thrust 
| honest man from the heart and confidence of the T 
| ans, and to cover the Bible and all divine institutions 
with reproach, and thus lead the poor Indians to swear 
eterval enmity to religion, as well as to those who pro- 
fess to be its followers. Thus while good people are 
tempted to withhold their assistance, the Indians are 
tempted to detest all their offerings, and say, Bring no 
|more vain oblations. We will never receive another 
offering at your hands. {Miss. Herald. 


Mission amone THe Osaces. 


The Rev. W. F. Vaill, of the Union mission, under 
oa of July 22d, writes: 


“The good work still continues among the Creekr. 
| The second Sabbath in July, I admitted 18 more to our 
| communion ; making in all more than 80 communi- 

cants. Great is God’s mercy to that Let us 





11. Partly in reading ; partly with Cherokees from | praise him for these signal favors to the Indians. The 


Chickamaugah who came vesterday. 

Andrew, a Cherokee brother, seems convinced that 
it will not be his duty to stay here much longer without 
aschool. The youth generall 
temptation, as with a flood. 


evits of gambling, drinking, &c. 


dren exposed to such temptations as were placed be- 
fore them here. At candle-light we enjoyed a pleas- 
ant season of prayer at the school house. 


Remarks respecting the condilion and prospects of the 
Cherokees. 


{After bis return from Carmel to Candy's Creek, Mr- 
Butrick makes the following remarks, which seem pe- 
culiarly just.) 


During this tour, by the remarks of some white peo- 
ple respecting the poor Indians, we have been remind- 
ed of the wisdom of Solomon. “ All the brethrea of 
the poor do hate him; how much more do his friends 

o far from him. He pursueth them with worde, but 
they are wanting to him.” Prov. xix. 7. Let aman be 
stripped of his earthly inheritance by the highway rob- 


and is doing good.” 

are carried away by | 
is family excepted, very | 
few can be found, who are not already involved in the | 
1 told our friends 1 
could not advise them to stay long and keep their chil- | 


work still continues among the Cherokees, Doctor 
| Weed has opened a Sabbath school among his rane 


_—« Miscellaneous. 


FIRST SETTLERS OF MASSACHUSETTS: 


The following document is from a volume printed in 
| Boston in 1769, entitled “ A Collection of Original Pa- 
| pers relative to the History of the Colony of Massa- 
|chusetts Bay,” in which are rescued from oblivion a 
| number of interesting papers relating to New- England, 
i which were collected by Mr. Hutchinson, who was a 

Lieutenant Governor of that province when under the 
British Crown.—WN. Y. Obs 

General Considerations for the Plantation in New-England, with 
| an answer to several objections. 

First, It will be a service to the church of great con- 
| sequence, to carry the Gospel into those parts of the 
| world, and to raise a bulwark against the kinndom of 

Anti-christ, which the Jesuits tabor to build up in all 
parts of the world. 

Secondly, All other churches of Europe are brought 





ber, or by a national foe, whom he stood in the way to | to desolation, and it may be justly feared that the like 
resist, or by any other means, how honorable and glo- | judgment is coming upon us; and who knows but that 


rious soever, yet the moment he appears in the garb of | God hath provided this place to be a refuge for many 


verty, a glance of pity, passing with the speed of 
fightning, ean scarcely reach him, before the eye of 
scorn and contempt is immoveably fixed upon him. 

Thus it is eary for people now to begin to conclude 
that the “Indians are destined of heaven to destrne- 
tion.” So a gentleman told me the other day, to 
whom I replied, If it is determined that the U. States 
shall continue to prosper in a course of oppression and 
cruelty, till they have time to destroy all the Indians, 
they will doubtless do it; but should they learn to be 
just, nothing apparently would stand in the way of 
the improvement and salvation of these children of the 
forest. 

The situation of the Indians is now peculiarly dan- 
gerous. Their enemies in America, have ever been 
ready to ascribe every failure of missionary exertions 
among them, to their nature, and some secret decree 
of heaven for their destruction; and the exertions of 
weak Christians have too often been paralized by such 
remarks. On the other hand, the Indians have gene- 
rally seen nothing but avarice, fraud, and cruelty in 
Americans, because the wicked have always been very 
officious, and kept as a bar between all good people 
and the Indians ; so that the latter have scarcely seen 
a virtuous man in his true character, and of course have 
eonsidered all astraitors. Fora few years past the 


' whom he means to save out of the general destruction. 

Thirdly, The land grows weary of her inhabitants, 
so that man, which is the most precious of all crea- 
tures, is here more vile and base than the earth they 
tread upon: so as children, neighbors, and friends, es- 
pecially of the poor, are counted the greatest burdens 
which, if things were right, would be the highest 
earthly blessings. 

Fourthly, We are grown to that excess and intem- 
perance in all excess of riot as no mean estate almost 
will suffice to keep sail with his equals, and he that 
fails in it must live in sorrow and contempt. Hence it 
comes to pass that all arts and trades are carried on in 
that deceitful manner and unrighteous course as it is 
almost impossible for a- good and upright man to 
| maintain his charge, and live comfortably in any of 

them. 

Fi; thly, The schools of learning and religion are so 
corrupted, as (besides the insupportable charge of this 
education) most childrer. (even the best, wittiest, and 
of fairest hopes) are perverted, corrupted, and utter! 
overpowered by the multitude of evil examples and | 
centious governors of those seminaries. 

Sizthly, The whole earth is the Lord’s garden, and 
he hath given it to the sons of Adam to be tilled and 
improved by them: why then should we stand starvs 
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ing bere for places of habitation, (uwany men spending 
as much labor anid cost to recover or keep soinetimes 
an acre or two of lands, as would procure him many 
handred of acres, as good or better in another place,) 
and in the mean time suffer whole countries as profita- 
ble for.the use of man, to lie waste without any im- 
provement ? 

Seventhly, What can be a better work, and more no- 
ble and worthy a Christian, than to help to raise and 
support a particular church while it is in its infancy, 
and to join our forces with such a company of faithful 
people, as by a timely assistance may grow stronger 
and prosper, and for want of it may be put to great 
hazard, if not wholly ruined. 

Eighthly, If any such as are known to be godly and 
live in wealth and prosperity here, shall forsake all this 
to join themselves with this church, and run in hazard 
With them of hard and mean condition, it will be an 
example of great use both for the removing of scandal 
and sinister and worldly respects, to give more life to 
the faith of God’s people in their prayers for the plan- 
tation, and also to encourage others to jcin the more 
willingly in it. 

OBJECTIONS. ' 

Obj. 1.--It will be a great wrong to our own church 
and country to take away the best people ; and we still 
lay it more open to the judgments feared. 

Ans.— Ist. The number will be nothing in respect of 
those that are left. 2dly, Many that live to uo use 
here, more than for their own private families, may be 
employed to a more common good in another place. 
3dly, Such as are of good use here may yet be so em- 
ployed as the church shall receive no loss. And since 
Christ’s coming the church is to be conceived as uni- 
versal without distinction of countries so as he that 
doth good in any one place serves the cburch io all pla- 
ces, in regard of the unity. 4thly, Itis the revealed 
will of God that the Gospel should be preached to all 
nations, and though we know not whether the Indians 
will receive it or not, yet it is a good work to observe 
God’s will in offering it to them; for God shall bave 
glory by it though they refuse it. : 

Obj. 2.—We have feared a judgment a long time, 
but yet we are safe; therefore it were better to stay 
till it come, and either we may fly then, or if we be 
overtaken in it we may well be content to ‘suffer with 
such a church as ours is. 2 

Ans.—lIt is likely that this consideration made the 
churches beyond the seas, as the Palatinate and Ro- 
chel, &c. to sit still at home and not look out for shelter 
while they migbt have found it—but the woeful spec- 
tacle of their ruin may teach us more wisdom to avoid 
the plague whilst it is foreseen, and not to tarry as they 
did, till it overtook them. If they were at their former 
liberty we may be sure they would take other courses 
for their safety, and though most of them had miscar- 
ried in their escape, yet it had not been half so miser- 
able to themselves, or scandalous to religion, as this 
desperate backsliding and abjuring thetruth, which 
many of the ancient professors among them, and the 
mo posterity that remain are plunged into. 

Obj. 3—We have here a fruitful land with peace 
and plenty of all things. 

Ans.—We are like to have as good conditions there 
in time ; but yet we must leave all this abundance, if 
it be not taken from us. When we are in our graves, 
it will be all one whether we have lived in plenty or in 

nury—whether we have died ina bed of down or 

ks of straw. Only this is the advantage of the 
mean condition, that it is more freedom to die. And 
the less comfort any have in the things of this world, 
the more liberty they have to lay up treasures in heav- 


en. 

Obj. 4.—We may perish by the way or when we 
come there, having hunger or the sword, &c. and how 
uncomfortable will it be to see our wives and children, 
and friends, come to such misery by our occasion ? 


Ans.—Such objections savor too much of the flesh. 
Who can secure himself or his froin the like calamities 
here? If this course be warrantable, we may trust 
God’s providence for these things. Either he will kee 
thoee evils from us, or will dispose them for our bee 
and enable us to bear them. 

Obj. 5.—But what warrant have we to take that 
land, which is and hath been of long time possessed of 
others, the sons of Adam ? 

Ans.—That which is common to all is proper to 
none. This savage people ruleth over many lands 
without title or property; for they enclose no ground, 
neither have they cattle to maintain it, but remove their 
dwellings as they have oceasion, or as they can prevail 
against their neighbors. Aud why may not Christians 
have liberty to go and dwell amongst them in their 
waste lands and woods, (leaving thei such places as 
they bave manured for their corn) as lawfully as Abra- 
ham did among the Sodomites ? For God hath given 
to the sons of men a two-fold right to the earth: there 
is a natural right and a civil right. The first right was 
natural, when men held the earth in common, every 
man owning and feeding where he pleased: then, as 
men and cattle increased, they appropriated some par- 
cels of ground by enclosing and peculiar manurance, 
and this in time got them a civil right. Such was the 
right which Ephron, the Hittite, had to the field of 
Macpelah, wherein Abraham could net bury a dead 
corpse without leave, though for outparts ef the coun- 
try which lay common, he dweh upon them and took 
the fruits of them at his pleasure. This appears also 
iu Jacob and his sons, who fed their flocks as boldly in 
the Canaanites’ lands, for he is said to be lord of the 
country ; and at Dothan ani all other places men ac- 
counted nothing their own, but that which they had 
appropriated by their own indusiry, as appears plainly 
by Abimelech’s servants, who in their own country did 
often contend with Isaac’s servants about wells which 
they had digged ; but never about the lands which they 
occupied. So likewise between Jacob and Laban; he 
would not take a kid of Laban’s without special con- 
tract; but be makes no bargain with him for the land 








where he fed. And it is probable that if the land had 
not been as free fur Jacob as for Laban, that covetous 
wretch would have made his advantantage of him, 
and have 9 Jacob with it as he did with the 
rest. 2dly, There is more than enough for them and 
us. 3dly, God hath consumed the natives with a mi- 
raculous plague, whereby the greater part of the coun- 
try is left void of inhabitants. 4thly, We shall come iv 
with good leave of the natives. 

Obj. 6.—We should send our young ones and such 
as can best be spared, and not of the best of our min- 
ieters and magistrates. 

Ans.—It is a great work, and requires more skilful 
artificers to lay the foundation of a new building, than 
to uphold aad repair one that is already built. If great 
things be attained by weak instruments, the effects will 
be answerable. 

Obj. 7.—We see that those plantations that have been 
formerly made succeeded ill. 

Ans.—The fruit of any public design is not to be dis- 
cerned by the immediate success: it may appear in 
time, that they were all to good use. Qdly, Theré were 

reat fundamental errors in others, which are like to 
avoided in this; for, Ist, Their main end and pur- 
pose was carnal and pot religious, 2d, They aimed 
chiefly at profit, and not at the propagation of religion. 
3d, They used too unfit instruments, a multitude of 
rude and ungoverned persons, the very scum of the 
land. 4th, They did uot establish a right form of gov- 
ernment. 





New-England Asylum for the Blind.—This insti- 
tution has been in ted for some time, but it was 





only a few weeks ago, after the return of Dr. Howe 
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from Europe, that it went into operation, and there 
has as yet been very little opportunity for the public 
to become acquainted with its merits. Yet, even at 
this early day; one cannot spend five minutes in this 
interesting establishment, without being convinced of 
the great importance and entire practicability of the 
plan. A little girl eight years old, who was born 
blind and did not know a letter when she came to the 
institution eight or ten weeks ago, now reads with 
surprising accuracy and fluency. They book from 
which we heard her read consisted of extracts from 
the best English prose writers, and was printed by 
the blind in Paris for their own use. The books are 
printed by pressing very thick paper on the types, so 
as to raise the letters, and are read by passing the 
finger along the lines. Maps are constructed on the 
same principle; but in those here used, Di. Howe 
has made improvements that render them decidedly 
superior to any found in European institutions. Arith- 
metical operations are performed with the aid of 
moveable types, and for geometry they have raised 
diagrams. little girl above mentioned, besides 
learning to read has made considerable progress in 
arithmetic, geography, and music. 

The pupils are employed part of their time in 
healthful and useful labor, which they perform with 
great accuracy and skill. 

Provision is thus made to educate this unfortunate 
class of persons—to prepare them for profitable labor, 
aod furnish them with new sources of enjoyment and 
new means of self-cultivation and usefulness. It is a 
charity of great interest and full of promise, and 
needs, we are sure, only to be kuown, to secure for 
itself the pecuniary aid which it needs, and which 
has been so liberally given to those kindred institu- 
tions, the asylums for the deaf and dumb.—Boston 
Recorder. 


Aw Arrectina Provivence.—Among the records of the 
pr ings of the Synod of Philadelphia, at its late session, 
as reco in the Philadelphian, we find the following affect- 
ing incident. 

On Wednesday evening, the 24th of October, the 
Presbytery of Huntington ordained in the church at 
Lewistown, Mr. John Fleming, Jr. as an evangelist. 
His father, Mr. John Fleming, of East Kishacoquillas 
Valley, was present with his family to @vitness the 
solemn scene. Rev. Robert M’Cachren preached the 
sermon, Rev. Amos A. McGrinley offered the ordain- 
ing prayer, and Rev. Henry R. Wilson delivered the 

. These ministers are of the Carlisle Presby- 


cha 

tory but were invited to sit as corresponding members 
and perform these parts of service, for which it was 
understood they had come prepared. On Thursday 
morning, the 15th, Mr. Fleming, the aged father par- 


ted with his son, who started in the 
= among ne Coret Indians of the Missouri. The 

parting son not probabl ne a mile, before 
his father fell down oa in ie soot of Lewistown. 

The son was followed by a horseman, who overtook 
Te ees Oat Ge cpt of De old man had fled 
forever. The exercises of Thursday evening were 
ordered by the Synod, at the request of the Rev. Mr. 
Woods, with special reference to this afflictive death. 
The widow of the deceased, the son, and other rela- 
fives, were present in the church, with a very numer- 
ous and sympathising audience, Rev. G, Junkin of- 


for his mis- 





fered prayer, and delivered an address, in which he 


urged upon the audience the duty of immediate re- 
pentance, especially from the consideration that there 
is an appointed time for man on earth, after which the 
Spirit of God will not strive with the sinner, mercy 
will not be offered, and repentance will be impractica. 
ble. The Rev. Henry R. Wilson followed him with 
an address and prayer, in which he applied, and con- 
firmed the suggestions of the brother who preceded 
him. The Rev. Wm. R. De Witt next offered an 
exhortation and led in prayer. ‘The Rev. James Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, closed the solemnities of the 
evening with an address on the subject of foreign mis- 
sions, prayer, singing, the Christian doxology, and 
the benediction. He endeavored to make use of the 
Providence which had brought back Mr, Fleming, to 
excite his neighbors, frieuds, and acquaintance to en- 
gage more warmly in the business of converting the 
heathen, and especially from the consideration of the 
uncertainty of human life, and the judgments of the 
Lord which sweep away millions of property down 
our rivers, and thousands of lives by the pestilence, 
Every brother who spoke this evening, founded his 
discourse on the principle, that in a state of gracious 
visitation and Ht en every man not ee of 
the Holy Ghost, has what is popularly called power 
to hear, understand, fear, ask the gift of the Spirit, 
repent, and believe the gospel. Acting on this prin- 
ciple, they were able, in some good degree, to make 
many of the audience feel, that they ought to repent 
without delay. 


Prayer Not Answerep !— Wheat is the reason? 
—It may be because there is so little praying done. 
The want of practice in any thing makes theperfor- 
mance quite imperfect. So in prayers. No marvel, 
then that some church members can’t pray in public 
assemblies when they seldom pray at home—that their 
prayers are not answered when they are offered up 
—not of a willing mind, grudgingly. 

Not long since, at the house of Mr. ,» a ruling 
elder in the congregation at , where there is sel- 
dom much, if any good done, notwithstanding many 
faithful sermons have been delivered, some six or 
eight persons, most of whom were professors and 
members of the same church, (and one of them also 
an elder,) met on Saturday evening, some of them 
having been to preaching that day, and all intending 
to go to the same place the figxt day, to hear the funeral 
sermon of a friend, a neighbor, and a beloved minis- 
ter preached. After spending the evening in worldly 
conversation, excepting that the subject of religion 
was once glanced at by the visiting elder, but did not 
take, they with one consent, retired to rest without 
prayer in the family, or even a single motion towards 
it. How much praying was done in secret on that oc- 
casion, is to the writer entirely unknown ; but he sup- 
poses, not yery much, seeing they arose on the new 
Sabbath morning—int: oduced the same or similar top- 
ics of conversation, and presently went to meeting 
without any attempt at family morning prayer! Now 
who would be surprised to hear all such persons com- 
plaining that their prayers were not answered—that 
their families were not es religion = 
not r in their congregation—that they enjo 
but Fitts of its living comforts in their own a 
that their neighbors were notoriously wicked—that 
their minigters do not seem to have spirit ar 1 enerey 
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in ing to them like they do in other places? 
these might be reasonably expected under such 
circumstances. Nashville Revivalist. 


LE 
Fouty’s Department. 








*« Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
GREEK SCHOOLS AT SMYRNA. 


Our youthful readers are not entirely ignorant of the impor- 
tant mission which was sent out two or three years ago by 
the Ladies’ Greek Association in this city, who are assisted by 
several benevolent societies and individuals in other places — 
This mission, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Brewer and -Miss 
Reynolds, is established at Smyrna, where they have becn re- 

suecessful in promoting the education of youth, who 
would otherwise have grown up in ignorance. We doubt 
whether any mission has done more good in the same time, 
and with the same means. Within the last two years they 
have brought under Christian instruction at least a thousand 
children, and commenced a system that will spread all over 
that dark region. Mr. Brewer appears to be indefatigable in 
his labors. In addition to his preaching the gospel and in- 
structing an English school, he has recommenced the Youth's 
Friend, paper, which he published for a few weeks last 
summer, and then discontinued it for want of a press and 
funds. We have received the first number of it, which is 
printed part in Greek and part in English. The price of it is 
$2; and those who are willing to patronize the undertaking, 
ean forward their names and subscriptions to L. A. Daggett, 
Esq. of this city, or to the Editors of the Youth’s Companion, 
Boston. Wecopy from the number before us, Mr. Brewer's 


Appeal. 
TO THE YOUTH GF AMERICA. 
Letrer I.—Intropucrory. 
Smyrna, Sept. 15, 1832. 

My Dear Young Friendsg® 

This letter and others, which, if it please God, I 
am going to write, are intended for any of the dear 
you | in America, who may have opportunity to read 
or hear them. On my own account, I am not worthy 
to address you, but on account of my office, my place 
of residence, my circumstances, my labors and my 
object, I may ask you to listen. 

My office is that of a minister of the gospel; and 
T have been sent forth as a missionary to foreign parts, 
to _ this blessed gospel to Jews and Gentiles, 

ly place of residence is Smyrna, where was one 

of the Seven Churches in Asia mentioned in the 
book of Revelation. [ dwell also near Patmos, and 
the cities where were the other Seven Asian Churches 
and those of Colosse and Galatia, to which the Epis- 
tles in the New Testament were written. 

Of my personal circumstances, I shall be permitted 
to says that by keeping an English school, myself and 
family are enabled to earn our daily bread, so that 











we may in some sense adopt the words of the A 
tle Paul to the Ephesian elders, “‘ 1 have coveted no 
man’s silver or gold or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves 
know. that these hands have ministered unto my ne- 
cessities and to them that were with me.” With him 
also you will suffer me to add, “‘ Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Do not think, however, be- 
cause I thus speak, that I consider it to be wrong for 
ministers and missionaries to receive money from 
others for the support of themselves and families.— 
The scripture says expressly, “ The laborer is wor- 
thy of his meat.”” And “ Who goeth a warfare any 
time at his own charges?” And again, ‘* Even so 
hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the 
ospel, should live by the gospel.” Still I am thank- 
fal to our Heavenly Father, that when I solicit your 
contributiens it is directly for the instruction of poor 
and ignorant children. 

One other circumstance in this connexion I must 
not pass over. We do not receive assistance from 
any of the great missionaries, but only from a httle 
association of ladies in the city of New-Haven, and a 
few individual friends elsewhere. With all their ex- 
ertions, our patrons fear they shall not be able to ob- 
tain for us a thousand dollars a year, which is but a 
small sum to pay the rent of school rooms, the sala- 
ries of masters, and such like necessary expenses.— 
Hence we shall be extremely grateful for even the 
smallest contribution from any quarter. 

Of our labors, 1 may say without boasting, that 
within the last two years, through the blessing of 
God, we have been enabled to establish, and by 
means of funds obtained chiefly from America, en- 
tirely to support nine or ten schoo.s, besides render~ 
ing partial assistance to several others, in Smyrna, 
Patmos, Haivali, Ipsara, and elsewhere. In the 
schools which were exclusively ours, at least a thou- 
sand children have been in a course of training to 
read the Holy Scriptures in their own languages, and 
to learn writing aid 6 little arithmetic, geography and 
history. More than half of these pupils were girls, 
and most of them Greeks; but we have likewise had 
under instruction, Protestants, Catholics, Armenians, 
Jews, and Turks; of the latter classes, however, as 
yet very few. We had also begun to publish in 
Gieek, a r@ligious paper for youth, but we have been 
necessitated to suspend several of our schools -for 
want of funds, and some of the remainder, with the 
little paper, must share the same fate, unless we re- 
ceive speedy and increased aid. 

After what has been said above, you can easily 
guess my J pee mp object in writing these letters,— 
In Asia Minor and its dependent islands, (that part 
of Turkey in which we live,) there are six or seven 
millions of people. Five or six millions of these are 
Mohammedans, and the remaining one or two millions 
either Greeks, Armenians, Catholics or Jews. Of 
their children, there must be at least a million who 
can neither read nor write, and who have never heard 
of the name of Jesus Christ our Saviour, or if they 
have barely heard’ of him, have not been taught to 
love and serve him. 

Now my object and “ my heart’s desire and pgay- 
er to God,” is to call forth your sympa your 
prayers and your alms in behalf of this million of 
Children and the hundreds of millions of heathen 
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children in other lands, who bow down and worship | 


stoeks and stones, the work of men’s hands. Out of | 
| knowledge, in reading and in the truths of the sacred 


three millions of youth in America would that I were 
able to persuade one million to adopt,and provide, 
each for one destitute and ignorant Child who dwells 
where patriarchs and prophets, apostles and martyrs 
once dwelt, and where the first churches of our Lord 
and Saviour were gathered. Some of you, I trust, 
I shall so persuade, and al! both of you and them, I 

y God I may be permitted to meet at last in His 

appy presence above. " 
Your affectionate friend, 
Jos1an Brewer. 


EXTRACTS FROM * ANECDOTES OF MIS- 
SIONARY WORTHIES IN THE MORAYVI- 
AN CHURCH.” 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UN- 
10N, 1832. 
CONVERSATION IV. 


Mr. For. lam going to give you an account, this 
evening, of a vencrable man, who, though following 
in his younger days the business of a coach-driver 
and menial servant, was called out from the world to 
become, in after life, an eminent instrument in the 
hands of the Lord, for the corversion of some of the 
most stupid and degraded members of the great hu- 
man family. In his case you will have occasion to 


observe, that the promise of scripture, Isaiah alii. 16, 
if never before, was in this instance fulfilled: “ I will 
bring the blind by a way that they knew not; I will 


lead them in a path that they have not known ; I will 
make darkness light before them, and crooked things 
straight. ‘These things will I do unto them, and not 
forsake them.” 

Emma. What was the name of this good and wor- 
thy man? 

Mr. F. His name is John Beck; he served the 
Lord forty-three years, with persevering fidelity, in 
the mission among the Greenlanders. 

Edwin. 1 think I have heard or read an account 
of this missionary before. 

Mr. F. His name is mentioned in the * Sketches 
of Moravian Missions,” where the intoresting account 
is given of the conversion of the first Greenlanders, 
on which occasion-our Saviour employed Beck as the 
honored instrument to efiect the purposes of his grace. 
As you have read those sketches with pleasure, and 
[ think with profit, I justly presume that you will feel 
interested in hearing some further particulars about 
this servant of Christ, whose early call into the way 
of salvation, and subsequently into the ministry, is con- 
nected with truly wonderful events. He was born 
June 7th, 1706, at Kreuzendorf, a village in Upper 
Silesia, in Germany. His grandfather, Jacob Beck, 
aman holding the doctrines of the reformatiom, had 
on that account to suffer persecution from his Romah 
Catholic fellow-citizens to that degree that they laid 
him in irons and cast him into prison ,where they beat, 
tortured, and detained him so long, that they made him 
a perfect cripple; and he finally departed this life. 
The missionary’s father, Caspar Beck, having early 
imbibed the principles of evangelical religion, no 
sooner came to years of discretion, than he sought and 
cultivated the society of such as retained a spark of 
the Redeemer’s love in their hearts, and frequently 














read the bible and other religious books with them. 
He himself instructed his children, to the best of his 


Scriptures, that they might be kept out of evil eompa- 
ny, and not imbibe false principles. He placed his 
son John as a servant among strangers, and whenever 
he would come home on a visit, his father would give 
him this solemn charge, ‘* My son, always set God 
before your eyes, and it will be well with you here 
and hereafter!” These words left a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind, and often, as he states in his biogra- 
phy, written by himself, recurred to his memory in 
his lonely hours. He further states there, that in 1726 
he was under serious convictions, but soon after re- 
lapsed into his former unconcern respecting his soul's 
salvation, till in May 1731, when he entered the ser- 
vice of Michael Damel, a Roman Catholic priest, in 
the capacity of a coachman. 

Being prohibited the reading of Lutheran publica- 
tions, on pain of a severe penalty, he bought a Catho- 
lic New Testament, and diligently perused it. Hap- 
pening to be alone one day, he read in it that passage 
Rev. iii. 15—18: “ I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot ; I would that thou wert cold or 
hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot I will spew thee out of my mouth : because 
thou sayest, I am rich and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing, and knowest not that thou art 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked : { counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire 
that thou mayst be rich; and white raiment that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy naked- 
ness do not appear; and anoint thee with eye-salve, 
that thou mayst see.” 

This was the beginning of his serious inquiries, in 
which he was led until he, and through his instramen- 
tality, his own brother and several others, were 
brought to receive the gospel.] 

This little company of awakened souls, having no 
knowledge of the existence of true children of God 
on earth, much less of the exisfence of the Moravian 
church, (of which some of them subsequently became 
members,) instituted meetings for social worship 
among themselves. ‘The work of God continued to 
spread, until almost two entire villages were stirred 
1 by the faithful testimony of these young converts. 

he enemy became thereby alarmed, and by craft 
as well as force sought to quench the spark of love 
which had been kindled in their hearts. . In April, 
1732, one hundred or more of these people were sum- 
moned to appear before a court of inquiry, in the cas- 
tle of Suppau consisting of bishops, priests ,magistrates 
and lawyers. Beck being, of course, included in the 
summons, he first took an affectionate and final leave 
of his friends, although none of them could believe 
him, when he asserted that they would see his face no 
more; and then took his priest, who was considered 
an indispensable witness at the castle, to that place 
in his carriage. ‘The above named converts had their 
trial first; when, by promises and threats, they were 
all, through the fear of man, persuaded to recant. 

{Beck and some of his personal friends refusing to 
recant their sentiments, were thrown into prison, from 
which they effected their escape, and set out for 
Herrnhut. 

Edwin. I am anxious to hear how our worthies. 
got on to Herrnhut. 
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Mr. F. As it is said of Abraham, (Heb. xi. 8,) 
that ** he went out, not knowing whither he went,”’ so 
they likewise journeyed they knew not whither. Ig- 
norant of any place where God's true children dwelt,— 
—— of the very existence of a Moravian church, 

in mean clothes, without a penny in their posses- 
sion, they were of course obliged to hide themselves 
in the woods. Having spent several days without 
food, and feeling the cravings of extreme hunger, Beck 
veutured to go into a mill, and to beg a woman fora 
bit of bread, who, to his joy and surprise, gave him 
half a loaf and some butter in addition. Returning 
with this gift to his hungry companion, with tears of 
joy they gave thanks unto the Lend; and shared the 
blessing together. 

Emma. This affecting account makes me think of 
the passage in Psalms cvii. which so beautifully de- 
scribes the case of our travellers: ‘‘ They wandered 
in the wilderness in a solitary way ; they found no ci- 
_ ty todwellin. Hungry and thirsty, their souls fainted 
in them. Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he delivered them out of their distress. 
And he led them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to a city of habitation.” 

Mr. F. They journeyed under the gracious pro- 
tection of a Saviour’s providence, without passport or 
money, barefooted meanly clothed ; and although 
necessity compelled them almost every night to sheep 
in the open air, and they often lost their course in the 
woods during dark and rainy nights, yet they safely 
arrived at Herrnhut May, 31, 1732, one day before 
Whitsuntide. Here they were received with great 
cordiality and affection by Count Zinzendorf and his 
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[For the Religious Intelligencer. } 
RELIGIOUS “DECLENSION.—No. V. 
“ ] have somewhat against thee because thou hast left thy first 
love.””——Rev. ii. 4. 

One of the earliest and most decided marks of religious 
declension is a decreasing sense of eternal realities. When 
the christian was in the exercise of his first love, he saw and 
felt that eternity was near. It seemed buta step from the 
throne of grace to the throne of glory. He knew thatheaven 
was a blessed reality, for his heart was full of its anticipated 
glories; and the foretastes of its holy joys and holy society 
awakened his ardent desire for its perfect consummation. Day 
by day—whether in his closet, in the social circle, in the sanc- 
tuary, or in his secular businegs—the blessedness of the re- 
deemed was his. So full was he of its ble¢sedness, so surely 
did he realize heaven, as to be indifferent to all the sources of 
his former enjoyments. Of worldly poverty, or disappoint- 
ments, or afflictions, he had no fears; for this life was a dream, 
a shadow passing swiftly away. The songs of the ransomed 
around the throne already vibrated on his ear, and he expected 
s00n to pass through the gates of pearl into the golden city. 

Hell too with its dread realities made a deep impression on 
his mind. He had himself almost supk into its awful abyss. 
and the wailings of the damped rung a “ dreadful sound in his 
ears.” His feet had been taken from “ the horrible pit and the 
miry clay ;” and now the awful condition of the impenitent 
who were fast hastening down to its endless burning, filled his 
gov! with affectionate yearnings for their salvation. His im- 


penitent friends and neighbors, yea his own family, he saw 
were enemies to God. He expected soon to see them among 
the dark and guilty throng on the left hand of the Judge, un- 
less ‘they speedily repented ; and their careless indifference to 
their situation distressed his soul. Their mirth and trifling 
which the world called innocent, he knew to be enmity to God 
and his holy ways, and a despising of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The sportiveness of the young and the gay, seemed like the 
dancing of the poor maniac on the brink of the crumbling pre- 
cipice, where the certain plunge was a sure and dreadfal death. 

The care and anxiety of the worldling in pursuit of his gol- 
den schemes while the wrath of God was blazing against him, 
was as the madness of the infatuated miser who rushes into a 
burning house and perishes, while securing his earthly treas- 
ures. 

Under these overwhelming views of eternity, of heaven and 
of hell, his nrouth was opened. His lips were touched with a 
live coal from the altar of heaven, and he could agonize and 
wrestle with the angel of the covenant in behalf of perishing 
sinners; and plead with his dying fellow men to flee from the 
wrth tocome. A deep conviction of duty, as well as a desire 
for their salvation, constrained him to warn his children, his 
dear friends, his domestics and dependents, and his neighbors, 
and to urge them out to anxious meetings, and other places 
where the.truth was faithfully exhibited; he knew that their 
blood would be found in his skirts if he negleeted it. Nor did 
he plead in vain; his tongue was eloquent because his heart 
was full, and he was instrumeutal in the conversion of souls to 
God. 

But look atthe same man now, though he may still main- 
tain a standing as a consistent christian in a cold and lifeless 
church. He has only left his first love, and his views of eter- 
ty are indistinct and feeble. He believes that heaven is a place 
of happiness, but he knows little or nothing of its holy joys. 
It seems to be a great distance from him, and a dark cloud ob- 
scures its glories from his view. Hebardly knows in what ew- 
ployments its bléssed inhabitants are engaged. He bopes to 
enter its gates by and bye, and learn there in what its joys con- 
sist —but it is when he can no longer stay to enjoy the pleasurea 
of this world where he finds so much to engage his affections. 

He still believes that there is q hell, but it has lost most of its 
terrors ; its.fires of wrath are well nigh quenched, and he hopes 
his owx soul is safe. His impenitent friends itis true are in 
some danger, but the danger is so distant that it ceases to dis- 
tress him. He loves to see them happy in the enjoyment of 
God's temporal blessing, and would not ‘ torment them before 
the time,” by bringing Christ and salvation to their yiew. He 
does not wish to distress them in the midst of their worldly 
pleasures, and they pass along unwarned; or if consience 
sometimes drives him to the duty, he hardly knows what tosay, 
and performs the duty in so cold and formal a manner, thet 
they are convinced he does not feel what he says. Opportuni- 
ties are occurring every day for faithful conversation with those 
who are going down to the fires of an eternal hell, but they 
are misimproved, because he has left his first love, and has lost 
his sense of eternal realities. 

Another mark of religious declension is a preference of the 
company and conversation of the gay, the fashionable, and the 
worldly, to that of the humble and spiritually minded. 

The communion of kindred spirits who feel the love of 
Christ shed abroad in their souls is sweet and delightful. It is 
with them as it was with the disciples that went to. Emmaus— 
their hearts burn within them while they speak of Jesus, and 
as he deigns to be present with them. The Christian in hie 
first love willingly leaves the society of the worldly professor, 
and of the professed worldling whose worldly conversation is 
so insipid, to spend a season of sweet iatercourse and of pray- 
er with eome humble disciple of the Saviour who loves to 
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speak of his blessed Lord. Even if this disciple should be 
found in the lowest walks of Jife, he finds his conversation 
more ennobling and refreshing, than that of the learned and the 
great who know not Christ. To be obliged to spend an hour 
in a circle where Christ and salvation is not the theme of con- 
versation, and where prayer is not a chief ingredient in the s0- 
cial arrangement, is to him a purgatory from which he would 
willingly pay his fee to be released. He loves to converse with 
those faithful brethren whose conversation urges him on to duty 
and reproves his unfaithfulness. 

But when he has left his first love he feels less and less desire 
for the company of the spiritually minded Christian, and in- 
creasing pleasure in the conversation of the worldly. He finds 
a delight in talking with them about worldly news, and pleas- 
ures and business. He fears to come in close contact with 
those holy brethren, who would be likely to ask him of the state 
of his soul, and of what he is doing for Christ. He can spend 
a whole evening of choice in the company of the gay and the 
fashionnble where religion is entirely kept out of sight—and 
laugh and sport and trifle with them in a manner which effect- 
ually excludes Christ from the heart—where prayer if it was 
proposed would seem a mockery ; unless perchance some fash- 
jonable clergyman should grace the company with his pres- 
ence, and absolve the sins of the assembly by a formal prayer 
at parting. Or if he visits in circles where religion is talked 
about, it is where doctrines are discussed, and preaching is can- 
vassed and eriticised; and not where that heavenly, spiritual 
conversation is held which makes Christ precious to his soul, 
and that leads him to a spirit of prayer. 

Professed disciple of Him whose “kingdom is not of this 
world,” how do these marks apply to you? Have the mists of 
this world shut out the glories of that kingdom from your sight, 
ao that it‘exists “ within you” only in memory of former days ; 
and have they lost their power on your heart and life? Then 
is your situation awfully guilty, and full of denger? 

: T. A.J. 
. 


|For the Religious Intelligencer. } 

Ma. Eptton—Might not young converts be instrumental in 
the conversion of sinners with whom they are intimate? They 
can feel for their companions, and influence them more than 
ministerscan. I know that in my own case, one of my com- 
panions said to me, “Come, go with me.” This short sen- 
tence had such an impression on my mind, that I durst not re- 
fuse the invitation. 


A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

- * You are very ill,” said a pious lady to 
the Youthful Mary T., “ you are very ill, my dear, 
and it is uncertain how your sickness may terminate ; 
shall we send for brother S. to pray for you?” I 
watched the countenance of the sick girl. Her full 
blue eyes, brightened by fever, expressed intensity of 

ht, and the anxious solicitude of one who was 
weighing the interests of two worlds. Then, as ifa 
en conviction of truth had flashed on her mind 

she earnestly replied, oh yes, send for Mr. S., send 
now. I then withdrew to prepare for my intended 
departure from the place, but felt impelled to take a 
farewell view of one so evidently on the borders of 
the spirit land.” As I approached her chamber, the 
voice of prayer stole on my ear. I drew near the half- 
door, and thro’ its aperture beheld the expres- 

an all absorbing interest in the countenance of 
jent, as she united with the minister in his sup- 

was pleased to hear her say, 

thy will, take me from the snares and 





closed 1 was about entering the room, but the thought 
of my gay appearance withheld my steps. No, said 
I mentally, as 1 threw off my hat decked with a profu- 
sion of flowers, I will not insult the distress of the 
poor sufferer with my foolish finery. As I presented 
myself to her view, she cast on me that se i 
glance so peculiar to the dying, when, as it 

seem, the soul already begins to enlarge its capacities. 
Although her mind had been aroused to the moment- 
ous considerations of eternity, the good work of —_ 
thus late begun, was yet to manifest the power of that 
principle by which the soul can triumph amidst the 
wreck of nature, and the desolation of death. Hope 
of recovery still lingered in Mary’s heart: she still fond- 
ly clung to earth’s alluring scenes. Around her were 
her weeping companions, young and lovely jike her- 
self, and near her, knelt her widowed mother, who in 
the bitterness of her soul, with lamentation and prayer, 
besought God to spare her daughter, fremeeas that all 
her future life should be dgvoted to hi i 


I left the scene with an achi 
two days longer, and, as I was informed by one who 
was with her during her last hours, she was favored to 
hope in the pardoning love of the Saviour, on whom 
believing, she could rejoice with joy unspeakable and 


full of glory. - Though naturally timid and reserved, 
she cual now exhort with holy confidence all who ap- 
proached her. Among those of the family whose 
presence she had desired, was one worthy and belov- 
ed, whose heart deprecated the event which was thus 
suddenly to blight his fondest hopes. But Mary had 
chosen the g part, higher joys and nobler objects 
than these of earth now engrossed her thoughts, and 
she addressed to each the language of truth, with the 
earnestness of entreaty. ‘ Ob, my dear friends,” she 
said, ‘now while blest with health, prepare for the 
exigencies of sickness and death, prepare, O prepare 
to meet your God.” “ One short week ago, she con- 
tinued, my prospect of long life and earthly bliss was 
as sanguine and well fonnded as yours; you see me 
now brought to the verge of the grave ; death is very, 
very near, but I fear it not, I can trust in the atoni 
sacrifice of Christ, | have the evidence of pardon 
acceptance through faith in his merits, and a hope of 
everlasting happiness.” And then, as if in extatic 
vision, she eaten, “Oh now I see a bright con- 
voy of angels, Jesus at their head, they are on their 
way, they come to take me home to a rc 
Lord Jesus, come quickly ; I go, well dear 
friends, farewell.” And with the utterance of the 
last word, the emancipated spirit fled, and left. the spec- 
tators still listening, lost in wonder and sacred awe asif 
a beheld that glorious company. The event 
of Mary’s death was blest to many hearts, and that 
mother whom I saw desparing and distracted by her 
dying daughter, had soon reason to rejoice in the 
afflicting dispensation which brought salvation to her 
house.— Ch. Inder. 


INTERESTING FACT. 


In a recent account of a revival in Bucksfield, Ala., 
it is stated that about forty of the converts were 
members of the Sabbath School, and that 
those who have attended the School for the last 
months, there is but one over the age of 11 years, 


this evil world.” When the prayer |that has not méde a public profession of religion. 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
(Concluded front p. 439.) 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM HIS JOURNAL AND LET- 
TERS. 


“This is the Lord’s day morring, and it comes to 
mre a welcome Sabbath. I awoke with the sensible 
presence of the Saviour. How delightful the presence 
of Jesus! "Tis he who makes us happy. Take him 
from the soul, and the sinner’s hope of pardon is gone ; 
take his nee from the Christian and his peace is 
gone. If he be not with the believer in the swellings 
of Jordan, he has no rod nor staff to support bim.— 

‘ake him from Heaven and it is no place of bliss. 
Truly, Jesus Christ is all in all. 

“'Phis day brings with it a privilege of no ordinary 
kind. It is that of witnessing the good profession of 
the churep in this little village, and of testifying to the 
world that I am on the Lori’s side, Once more I am 
called to set at the table of the Lord Jesus, and cele- 
brate his dying love. May {doit in remembrance of 
him, penitently, humbly, with faith, with love, with 
peace, with joy. 

What an honor to have a name and a place among 
his people here below. But what is a name and a 
place, if we are destitute of the badge of true disciple- 
ship! 1 mean the badge of love—supreme love to God 
—universal love to men. 

“ But I would remember the forbearance and mer- 
cy of him whose name is Love. 1 would never forget 
that fourteen years of my life were spent in folly and 
in'sin; and yet } was not cut down as a cumberer of 
the Lord’s vineyard; that by the Holy Spirit I was 
convinced of my sin and converted. I would remem- 


ber Jesus as my best friend, in the midst of tempta- 
tions, trials and afflictious—as bim who las not only 
permitted me to taste of his grace, but has filled me 


with his ‘perfect love, which casteth out fear, save 
the filial fear of offending my Father. I would indeed 
remember him as my Lord, my portion and my all. 

“The Lord has often made himself known to me in 
the breaking of bread, particularly during the past 
year. My soul has, indeed been richly fed at the com- 
munion table. The intercourse between my beart and 
Heaven, has been frequent aud full: Jesus has been 
exceedingly precious. May I find the tabernacle of 
the Lord of Host ‘amiable,’ this day, because of his 
presence. May the banner of Jesus over me be love, 
and may his food be sweet to my taste. Then shall I 
sit under the shadow of the Almighty; my spiritual 
strength will be renewedyand [ shail be happy in the 
Lord my Saviour.” 

“If I mistake not, you were once not a little hag- 
rassed with fears, and perplexed with doubts, Have 
you gained the ascendency over your adversary? If 
not, + assured it is your privilege. ‘For this purpose 
was Jesus manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil.’ And it is not his pleasure that we 
should always be babes, or even young men. He 
would have us arrive at the stature of full men in 
Christ Jesus. Alas! how many seem to be ever Jearn- 
ing, and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. There are soine who are always complaining 
of their deadvess and want of spirituality. Do you 
know the reason? Certainly it is not because they 
have religion ; but because they have no more religion. 
The effect of true piety is to quicken and enliven the 
soul, to make its possessor spiritual, and heavenly 
minded, ‘ which is life and peace.” “ All, all should 
be on the alert ; up and doing for their master’s cause. 

there is much land to be possessed—much in 

our own hearts; much in our families ; much in our 
; and much in the world at large.”— 

“ Who wilt be Christians indeed and in truth?, Who 
will be decidedly for the Lord ; eminently holy and de- 
voted sefvants of the most High?” “ What shall [ say 
more? May you and I seek to be uncommon Chris- 


tians ; that is, eminently holy. Holiness becometh the 
house of the Lord. It is this which conforms us to 
his image, which fits us for communion with bim here 
and which only will fit us for heaven and for glory.” 


REV. JAMES B. TAYLOR. 
Union Theological Sem., Prince Edwards, Va, 
Sabbath evening. March 29, 1829. 

We have just witnessed the departure of a Chris- 
tian, of an eminent Christian, from this world of trial, 
to that of everlasting rest,—the Sabbath which is eter- 
nal in the Heavensgs The Rev. James B. Taylor, after 
mouths of severe sufferings, now suffers no more.— 
He died this evening, about half after six o’clock, hav- 
ing not yet completed his 28th year. 

He was born in Middle Haddam, Conneetieut, and 
was intended for the business of a merchant; but hav- 
ing embraced the religion of Christ he determined to 
change his profession, and become a minister-of the 
Gospel. His college education was obtained at Prince- 
ton: his Theological at New Haven. He bad just 
finished his preparatory studies, and obtained license 
to preach the Gospel, when a disease under which he 
hat previously suffered much, compelled him to sus- 
pend his ministerial labors, then barely commenced, 
and seek a milder climate: Every measure, however, 
which skill and affection could suggest, ‘proved ineffi- 
cacious. He. languished for about three months after 
his arrival at the Seminary; and two hours ago he 
breathed his last ;—far from home but near to heaven. 

Mr. Taylor was a man admirably fitted to be use- 
ful in the ministry. To a fine person, a sweet yet 
powerful voice, and a cultivated mind, he added piety, 
benevolence, humility, zeal and devotedness to his pro- 
fession, such as 1 have rarely observed in any other 
person. 

Ido not know that I have ever seen any individual 
80 entirely desirous to preach the Gospel. It seemed 
to be the only object for which he wished to recover 
health, orto live, His peculiar fitness for the sacred 
office appeared to be this—that he had a remarkable 
facility in winning the affections of those with whom 
he held intercourse ; and thus, that while he was pur- 
suing his studies, he was nade the instrument of bring- 
ing perhaps more persons to the knowledge of the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, than others have done in the 
ministrations of many years. During his sickness, 
many letters came to him, expressive of the most de- 
voted attachment ; and reminding him of the blessings 
which had, in many places, attended bis labors of love. 

For a considerable time daring his sickness, his de- 
bility was so great, that it required unremitting atien- 
tion day and night—but yet; they, to whose lot it fell 
to nurse him in his last hours, [so far from being weared 
ont by the labor, considered it a privilegé to be near 
him. And their testimony is, that his conversation 
gave them more enlarged ideas than they had ever had 
before of Christian experience; and more distinet con- 
ceptions of the power and preciousness of religious 
truth. 

From the time he came among us to the last mo- 
ment of his iife, his faith did not fail, nor even fauker, 
nor did a cloud intercept his view of heaven. It 
would require a volume to record his various express- 
ions of love, joy, triumph. Andafl the same whether 
he had hopes of recovery, or felt that he must soon 
die. The full exercise of reason was granted him un- 
til the last. And when death came, although as fully 
sensible of it as any who attended him, ~ ws 
rit was “calm as a surmmer evening,” and he remark- 
ed, that he “ had endeavored to live in such a way that 
when he came to die, he should have nothing to do 
but to die.” And five minutes before his death, he 
said, “ Farewell to you all, and farewell to this earth.” 
Then, after a short time, addressing a beloved friend 


who was supporting. him, he said with t emphe- 





sis, “ strive! strive!” His friend asked him, “ strive to, 
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do what?” “'To enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” their labors. If it were not for recalling the project 

from its place “ among things that were,” we might de- 
vote a litle attention to the system itself. He then 
states his intention to return to the United States, and 
betake himself to the settlement in Indiana, for the pur- 
pose of devoting his attention, at least for a time, to 


one so gifted and qualified, should be cut down just af- | the business of securing himself in a pecuniary inde- 
pendence, or in other words to making money.—He 


These were his last words. His ruling passion was 
strong in death—to the very last moment he wished 
to preach the Gospel. 

hus died this excellent young minister, How mys- 
terious, that in the present urgent wants of the church, 


ter he became ready to enter the pulpit! But he, per- 


baps was called for, to perform higher services for | says, 


his Master, iu the church triumpbant, than can be ren- 
dered by mortal men in this militant state. And we 
shall see, hereafter, that all things in regard to him 
were ordered well by that Lord and Saviour, to whom 
he had consecrated himself in soul, body and spirit, 
for time and eternity. Indeed, our departed brother 


wished both to live here and to depart hence for the | novel, social experiment. 
aoe he might serve him whom be | than of encouraging, by every means in our power, 

ather in Heaven. The thought and the | honest, industrious, intelligent men and women, to be- 
come our neighbors, by purchase or otherwise. We 
look to each one possessing his own house and lot, or 
his own little farm; and contributing by its improve- 
only could do something for his redeeming Lord—and | ment and embellishment, at once to the general good 
he once very joyfully remarked, after expressing a | and his private interest. 


eame great o 
felt to be his 
hope of heaven were delightful, because there he 
should serve perfectly and constantly. But it seemed 
to be no matter of anxiety to him, where he was, if he 


_ strong wish to preach the Gospel—* but Heaven is no 
nish a quiet and pleasant place of retreat and reunion, 


place of idleness—I shall be doing something there to 


serve my Heavenly Father.” Let not his friends when | even to many to whom we are yet known only through 
the medium of these pages. We look forward with 


pleasure to the likelihood of gradually assembling on 
its lands many friends of huinan improvement ; among 
them, some tried and valued personal friends of our 
own; an:! we do anticipate anong them a gradual as- 
sociation for many general objects; for a rational schooli 
for public lectures, public assembles, a reading room 
perhaps, and so on ; but we refrain, at the present, from 


ing, and through this mortal conflict! In extreme | anticipating, as once we might, the immediate intro- 


they hear of his death, “sorrow as those that have no 
hope ;” he sleeps ia Jesus. And though his heart “ver- 
flowed with the tenderest affection to his relatives, 
when adverting to the circumstance of his dying ata | 
distance from home, he frequently said, “I shall soon 
see them again; we shall meet before longin heaven.” 
May they all. live as he lived, and die with the same 
hope that supported him, in his last protracted suffer- 








haste, yours truly, J. H. RICE. | duction of any radical change in the whole structure 
of society ; such a change as, some day or other, will 
From the New York Evangelist. cause men to. wonder how they should so long have 


PRINCIPLE. 


Continued from page 434. at hand. It is so grateful an idea to anticipate a state 
The “Free Enquirer” of Oct. 13, 1832, contains let-| of society whence private bargainings and selfish cal- 


ters from both Frances Wright and Robert DiJe Owen | culations should all be excluded, and where the sordid 
venalities of commerce should never fallin, to make 


Cains of us all.—Yet, if we cannot at once eradieate 
the evil, we can mitigate it. The force of public opin- 
ion. may discourage chicanery ; the power of example 
may induce plain dealing. A few respected families 


“To place ourselves in a breach, where, for the mo- | may exert a great and beneficial influence in a new 
ment, no one else seemed willing to stand, and gradu- | colony; the twig is still slender, and may be bent with 
ally to aid in familiarizing our fellow citizens with a free- | comparative ease.” 


dated Paris, Aug. 17th, announcing their abandonment 
of the editorship, and the transfer of the concern to 
other hands. R. D. O. in bis letter, congratulates hiim- 
self ow their success in having attained one of their 
main objects as editors, which was 


ilom of discussion on all vital principles, which should 


know no bounds but those which good temper and good | ful aspirations after the glory of reforming mankind, 
ight dictate. and redressing the evils of society. His hopes and 
Now the fact is, that our country has always heen/| aims now are, to secure to New Harmony, “ if possi- 
familiar with just such freedom as is here described. | ble,” the advantages which are already possessed in 
The reason we were not so familiar with just such dis-| many a western settlement, of refined and intelligent 
— was that our own citizens, born and nurtured | social lifé, where those who have intelligence and 
in freedom’s air, had never felt their “good sense,” im-| wealth, have also philanthropy or public spirit (often 
pelling them to sucha course. Whether or not it was| only a more refined selfishness,) enough to try to induce 
“ good” sense, which originated the enterprise now un- | good neighbors to come and settle among them. The 
der consideration, is best determined by its practical | social institution he hopes “ gradually” to see rising up, 
results. Four years of labor, by two intelligent per-| a school, a library, reading room, and lectures, are suc 
sons, with many coadjutors, conducting a weekly pa-|as he may find already in bundreds of New England 
per, circulating all over the United States, could not fait) villages, chiefly however in those where religion r- 
to leave some permanent traces of its influence, if|ishes most. Except his dancing assemblies, which 
have been long passing into disuse, as too trifling to 
engage the attention of cultivated minds. Indeed, we 
He says too, * We have sketched a system of Equal, | doubt not, if he will sell out at New Harmony, he may 
Universal, Republican Education, disconnected from | find no small number of places among the prairies of 
Illinois, where the “Lyceum” with Tem nce Soci- 
out the influence of Christianity from schools,] and} eties, Sabbath Schools, and Revivals of eligion, have 
su by industrious aids, as the best, safest reme-| already established the spirit of “association for gen- 
p- Aa existing evils. Jn @ measure, this task too is ful-| eral objects,” to an extent that will show him, if he is 
” We shall have occasion, in another place, to | willing to see, at once the power of christianity to ame- 
liorate the world, and the neediessness (as well ae 


# good sense” had been exercised in determining its 
course and object. 


sectarianism, [by which we suppose he means shuttin 





show what has actually been achieved by this part. of 





those of my brother William, already there, 80 as to 
secure, if possible, to New Harmony, all the advantages 
essential to the well being of a western settlement. 


state, that it is not our intention to attempt there any 


fostered or tolerated among them a thousand tempta- 


VALUE OF INFIDELITY AS A REFORMING tions to evil for one pure source of good. 










“ It is my intention, therefore, to unite my efforts to 







“ And here, lest I be misunderstood, let me distinctly 






We dream of nothing more 








It is true, we think it likely, that Harmony may fur- 
















“IT wish 1 could still believe this change to be close 













Here then we see a virtual abandonment of his youth- 
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hopelessness) of attempting “any radical change in 
the structure of society.” 

In the Free Enquirer of the following week, Oct. 20, 
we have the announcement by A. Gilbert, of 

“ The Transfer.— Arrangements are made by which 
the publieation of this paper will devolve upon Ben- 
jamin H. Day, who has printed it since April. Of the 
typographical execution, patrons wil! be their own 
judges; of his strict attention to the duties be will as- 
sume as a business man, I have no doubt. 

“In addition to a qualified editor, who will be asso- 
ciated .with him, there are several, who, holding ready 
pens, have offered their aid. 

* It is to be desired that the Free Enquirer may not 
lose any thing’ of that for which it ought evér to have 
been valued. 

He then proceeds 4o give his opinion about F. W. 
and R. D. O. He says they found “no remuneration 
awaiting their labors, but such as they may find in the 
consciousness of good intentions,” and that “their la- 
bors appear but illy repaid in the fruit produced by oth- 
ers.” “Comparatively few entered into their views.” 
He thinks F. W. was misapprehended by her followers 
in several respects, 

“FF. W. has always bad high notions of connubial-fe- 
licity (divested of its forms it is true, when society shall be 
prepared for it;) she could not have desired the prostra- 
tion of that which,constitutes the whole religion of 
some, and is an important item with all, or she would 
not say “it is her habit to do what she thinks to be right 
fur the time being ;” she cannot believe that deleeting 
the errors in existing arrangemeuls and describing and 
praising better ones, will ever redeem an unenlightened 
suffering race, though to point out those errors, and 
suggest the great outline of asremedy was her part, and 
who could wonder if it afflicts her that those who are 
much her superiors in ability to fill up the outline, as 
she is theirs in sketching it, have been so remiss? J 
suspect F. W Has BEEN DISAPPOINTED. The re- 
ception she met, and the approbation evinced in pri- 
vate, with the plandits bestowed upon her by large au- 
diences, could not fail, if she believed them sincere, to 
excite high hopes that something would be attempted. 

“The seed sown was. genuine; if some fell upon 
stony places, and among briers ; and if the birds of the 
air picked up much of it, the hushandman was not in 
the fault ; F. W. made not the soil, nor could she con- 
trol the pilferers ; she may regret that it is so, but she 
must perceive that in all those cases her labor is lost; 
where an abundant crop has been produced, she ennnot 
bot rejoice at it; this, and self approbation is all she 
can have realized.” 

We have marked three sentences for the purpose of 
calling attention to them. We ask in the first, what is 
intended by divesting marriage of its forms? Is it not 
that the marriage obligation shall be deprived of its 
binding force, so that the connection may he dissolved 
at the will or the whim of either party? If tbis is the 
thing that is meant, every one who knows the force 
and capriciousness of human passion, and the tenden- 
cy of our nature to corruption, will see that this would 
open the flood-gates for all the evils of promiscuous 
concubinage. 

What evidence have we that Frances Wright does 
not believe “ detecting the errors in existing arrange- 
ments, and describing and praising better ones,” will 

our suffering race? This is all she has done. 
She either believed that this was enough, or she wae 
not in earnest in requiring this redemption. When 
sensible are in earnest for a thing, they gener- 
ally set about it, by using the means which they think 
are fitted to doit. Or was her object nothing more 
thar to show off, by her eloquence in “ detecting” and 
“caning F . We should strongly suspect this, in a 
preacher of religion, who should content bimself with 
afew eloquent harangues, while he did nothing. And 





why shall we not apply the same rule to the preueher 
of irreligion ? 

“| suspect Frances WrichHT HAS BEEN DISAP- 
poinTeD.” Of this there can be no doubt. And the 
fact shows her incompetency to be.a reformer. She 
does not understand the subject. Her enterprise was 
not a@ mere experiment, to see if avy thing could be 
done by such means for the melioration of human des- 
tiny; as the physician tries experiments with a newly 
discovered remedy, to see whether it is of any value. 
But the physician wndertook the cure, with loud boasting, 
and confident predictions of success. Now, what de 
men say of a physician, who has made repeated at- 
— to cure a malady, and every one has proved a 
total failure! Plainly, be either does not understand 
the nature of the disease, or he is ignorant of the pow- 
ers of his medicines, Frances Wright does not know 
what is the matter with the hnman race, that makes 
men so miserable, and society so disordered. Her 
theory is fundamentally wrong. Instead of regarding 
sin as the cause of misery, she holds misery tw be the 
cause of sin. And her practice is as erroneous as her 
theory. She tries to make men good by making thein 
happy. The gospel proposes to make them happy by 
persuading them to be good. Her course is still inore 
erroneous. For she tries to make them happy by in- 
creasing their discontent and repining at a state of 
things which they cannot help, and by inflaming still 
higher those lusts and passions which war against the 
soul. No wonder she should be disappointed. People 
are always disappointed, when they use the wrong 
means to accomplish their end. 

The education of children was the great social} inter- 
est which our reformers took under their more especial 
care and protection. This of itself is not so absolute- 
ly connected with moral principles, as on the face of it 
to preclude the idea, that infidelity should aid in its im- 
er The success which they have had may 

e learned by the following extracts from A. Gilbert's 
farewell. 

“A habit of murmuring is not my besetting sin, but 
this ] must say, that at the present juncture, I have less 
to encourage me than I could wish, or than, in the be- 
gintiing, | had hoped. At no time have I anticipated 
any very obvious improvement in adults, but wt did mos 
seem too much to expect that ere now, something would 
have been done for the lite ones; it may have been 
the impulse of enthusiasm, but I thought it was a sober 
expectation that so much apparent zeal in the couse of 
education, woukl lead to judicious experiments, and 
produce gratifying results. Thus far |} bave been dis- 
appointed. Ip this city, where I have been compliment- 
ed as the friend of educational reform, (may not say by 
scores of persons,) when I made a proposition to bring 
those together who held education to be of paramount 
importance, but three individuals let me know that it 
had claimed their attention.” 

* . * * 7 + 

“ This, however, would not throw a gloom over my 
prospects, if things wore encouraging aspects elsewhere. 
But how is it? Are industrial schools in operation ? 
Are there even any considerable improvements introdu- 
ced into common schools? Are we not amusing, or 
what is worse, irritating ourselves with theology and 
anti-theology, mpile we permit the children to — 
for lack of to acquire useful knowledge? In our 
apathy and inertness, are we not bringing them on in 
the path which our fathers trod before us, and of whose 
straitness, hardness, and dryness, we do not fail unceas- 
ingly to complain ? “ Tell it notin Gath.” There are 
among us “ chiels taking notes.” We are bearded in 
our very den, and bantered to exhibit a better i 
of education than that connected with the 
school and tract system. “ Be thou fed and clothed 
though the words sound well, never yet nourished or 
warmed, and never will. It will not avail us to de- 
nounce existing systems, or to imagine substitutes, un- 
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fess we put bands to the work in sober, practical ear- 
nest, posterity will have to do what we now do, regret 
that their fathers were no more wise. Those who may 
ounce this article censorious, will do injustice to 
my feelings; however much I experience of heavi- 
mess and regret, there is nothing severe in the feel- 
ing. With hopes that things may yet wear a more 
pleasant aspect, I tender a cordial farewell.” A. G, 
We know not how much the feelings of these in- 
dividuals were enlisted in their enterprise. Yet we 
tan hardly believe that persous of education and 
thought would enter upon such an undertaking asa 
mere joke, or to see what they could do. And if it 
wasnot mere child’s play, the feelings of regret and 
disappointinent avowed by A. G. must be common to 
them all, as they look atits termination, and see noth- 
ing at all accomplished. Afier aii ihat has Leen said, 
and written, and done, alter a “ great national! soci- 
ety” has been formed for a education, after 
several intelligent individuals, with that powerful lev- 
er, the press, at their command, have labored four 
years, we find not one school established ; no, not one 
existing school made better; and when a plan was 
roposed, only three individuals ever signified that they 
vad thought of the matter. And says A. G. “We 
are bearded in our very den, and bantered, to exhibit 
a better specimen of education than that connected 
with the Sunday school and tract system.” We 
would ask our sceptical projectors, then, which is 
best, christianity, which has produced the Sabbath 
schools, or infidelity, which has produced—nothing ? 
: (To be continued ) 


— 
Semperance Reform. 





[From the Temperance Recorder. } 
{The writer of the following article is unknown to 


the Publishing Committee, but the arguments and illus- 
trations are so just and lucid, and so well adapted to 
carry conviction to every honest mind, that it has been 
judged expedient to publish it entire. ‘The Committee 
feel sure that none of their readers will wish it had 
been excluded, and they will not make any apology 
for publishing it, notwithstanding it oecupies a larger 

ion of the paper than they usually devote to any 
one article.) 


TEMPERANCE DISCOURSE. 


“ If an ox gore a man or woman that they die, then the ox 
shall be stoned—but the owner shall be quit But if the ox 
were wont to push with his horn in time past, and it hath been 
testified to his owner, and he hath not kept him in; but that 
he hath killed a man or woman, the ox be stoned, and his 
owner also sha!l be put to death.— Exodus xxi. 28, 29. 


The principle of this law is all that we are concern- 
ed with at present. And it is a very plain ane, and a 
very broad one—brought out here in a specific case, 
but extending to ten thousand others. 

It is this. Every man is responsible to God for the 
evils which result from his selfishness, or his indiffer- 
ence for the welfare of others. This igsv will help us 
to illustrate the principle. 

“If an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die, 
then the ox shall surely be stoned, but the owner of the 
ox shall be quit.” The design in stoning the oxy was 
to produce an effect upon men—to show them how 
highly the law-giver valued human life. The very 
beast that destroyed it should be cast forth as an abom- 
ination. 

Says God to Noah: “ the blood of your lives will I 
require ; at the hand of every beast will I require it, 
and at the hand of man.” A stigma shall be fixed up- 
on man or beast that shall destroy him, who is made 
afier the similitude of God. But why is the owner in 
this case quit, or guiltless? Simply because the death 
is not in any way the result of his carelessness, or of 


his selfishness. From any thing within his knowledge, 
he bad no reason to expect such a result. But if t 

ox hath been wont to push with his horns, and he knew 
it, he shall be responsible for the consequences, what- 
ever they may be. For he had every reason to expect 
that mischief would be done, and took no measures to 
prevent it. And if the ox kill a man or woman, the 
owner hath done the murder, he shall be put to death. 
Why? The death was the result of his selfishness, or 
of his indifference to the lives of others. And accord- 
ing to the law of God, his life shall go for it. The 
principle of this law, is a principle of common sense. 

You see a fellow creature struggling in the water. 
You know that he can never deliver himself. And you 
know that a very little assistance, such as you can ren- 
der, willrescue him from a watery grave. You look 
on, and pass by. True, you did not thrust him in. But 
he dies by your neglect. His blood will be upon your 
head. At the bar of God, and at the bar of conscience 

ou are bis murderer. Why? You did not kill him. 

jeither did the owner of the ox lifta hand. But he 
shall surely be put to death. You had no malice, neither 
had he. You did not intend his death—at the very 
worst, you did not care. This is just his crime. He 
did not care. He turned loose a wild, fiery, ill temper- 
ed, ungovernable animal, knowing him to be such ; and 
what mischief that animal might do, or what suffering 
he might cause, he did nol care. But God held him re- 
sponsible. 

Take another case upon the same principle. And it 
is eoncerning this which has caused fear and trembling 
‘0 most of us. Your dog bas gone mad. You hateto 
kill him, for be Aas or had some good qualities. You 
hate to tie him up for it is too much trouble; and you 
hate worst of all, to believe that -he is mad, It has 
been testified to you that many have died of his bite, 
already raving mad; and that many more in different 
stages of the disease, are coming to the same miserable 
death. But still you will neither shoot nor shut up the 
cause of this wretchedvess. You affect to doubt wheth- 
er any of them had the real hydrophobia, or whether 
the bite will produce the same effects again ; and so you 
leave him loose ainong your neighbors and your neigh 
bors’ children. Is it not a dictate of common sense, 
that you ought to be responsible for the result ? and you 
are. All that perish by means of this animal, are vir- 
tually slain by your hand. They owe their death to 
your carelessness or selfishness, and it is in vain for you 
to say—I had no malice, I did nol set the dog on—they 
might have kept out of the way; and if he was mad it 
was none of my concern: let every one look ont for 
himself. Would not this be adding insult to injury ; 
and instead of proving your innocence, prove you a 
wretch past feeling? But what has this todo with the 
object of this meeting? Much, every way. We wish 
to act upon established principles. e have endeav- 
ored to establish one principle, viz: that every man is 
responsible for the evils which result from his own sel- 
fishness, or indifference to the lives of men. 

In other words; to make a man responsible for re- 
sults, itis not necessary to prove that he has malice, or 
that he intended the results. The highwayman has no 
malice against him he robs and murders, nor does he 
desire his death, but his money ; and if he can get the 
money, he does not care. And he robs and murders 
because he loves himself, and does not care for others 
acting in a different way, but on the same selfish prin- 
ciple with the owner of the ox, and of the mad dog, 
and on the very same principle, held responsible. 

In the trial of the owner of the ox, the only ques- 
tions to be asked, were these two. Was the ox wont 
to push with bis horn in time past? Did the owner 
know it when he let him loose? _ If both of these ques- 
tions can he answered in the affirmative, the owner is 

nsible for all the consequences. 
is isa rule which God himself has established ; 





and it applies directly to the object of our meeting, — 
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Are ardent spirits wout'to produce misery, and wretch- 
edness, and death? Has this been ‘testified to those 
who deal in them, i. e. makers and retailers? If these 
two things can be established, the inference is inevita- 
ble—they are responsible, on a principle perfectly in- 
telligible—a principle recognized and proclaimed, and 
acted upon by God himself. It is possible that some 
may startle at this conclusion, and look around for 
some way to escape it. 

What! is a man responsible to God for the effects 
—— by all the spirits which be makes or sells? 

is is a most fearful responsibility. Indeed it is.— 
But if these two things are true, every retailer and ma- 
ker must bear it. Ani can either of these be disputed? 
Turn your attention to these two facts: Ist. Ardent 
spirit is wont to produce misery. 2d. Those who make 
or sell it, are perfectly aware of its effects. I will not 
insult any man’s understanding, by entering into a la- 
bored proof of either of these positions. Upon the first 
point, let me refresh your recollection, and bring viv- 
idly before you, the hopes which ardent spirit bas blast- 
ed, and the tears which it bas caused to flow. Most of 
us can remember many a shocking sceye which spirit 
has produced. Let any one of us set down and count 
up the number of its victims, which we have known— 
and their character and their standing in society, and 
their prospects and their happy families, and what a 
change a few vears’ use of ardent spirit has caused, 
and what they and their families are now. What a 
catalogue of wretchedness might any one of us make 
out. Very few but what could remensber 20, 30, 50, or 
100 families ruined in this way—some of them once 
our most intimate friends—and their story is soon 
told. 

They were once promising—excited high expecta- 
tions, were high spirited, despised every thing mean, 
and bad a special contempt for a drunkard; and had 
a het proclaimed that they themselves should be 
all that they despised, they would have repelled it as 
a thing impossible. “Is thy servant a dog,” said Ha- 
zael, “ that he should do this thing ?” 

But they could drink occasionally, just for a spree— 
for the sake of company. In this way the taste was 
acquired, and dissipated habits formed. They became 
idle, and of course uneasy. And they drank partly to 
gratify taste, and partly to quiet conscience. They saw 
that the tide was coming in upon them; and fora time, 
perhaps, made some earnest but irregular struggles 
against it. But it gained upon them. Every flow of 
the tide drove in some barrier—-th e resistance became 
Weaker and weaker—by and by the struggle is ended, 
and they float with the tide; and where are they? 
One has been found by the temperance reformation a 
mere wreek—in property, character, body and mind a 
mere wreck, and, O miracle! reclaimed. After years 
of dissipation—after causing unspeakable misery, he is 
saved, yet so as by fire. Another is dead; his consti- 
tution could not bear euch a continued course of dissi- 
pation. Another died in a fit—another was found by 
the road side one coli morning, a stiffened corpse.— 
Another was thrown from bis horse, and is a cripple 
for life, but still can contrive means to pay a daily visit 
to the . Another is a mere vagabond, unprin- 
cipled and shameless—wandering from grocery to gro- 
cery—fit companion for the lowest company. Drink- 
ing upon their bounty, yea, drinking their leavings— 
the mere rensings of the glasses—a nuisance to society, 
and a curse to his kindred. Another is in the peniten- 
tiary, for a crime whieh he committed in a drunken 
frolic. Gointo the crowded court-house, and you may 
see another ; his countenaace beggerd and ghastly, and 
cig afte rolling in despair. Whatias hedone? One 








t after spending all his money for drink, and loit- 
about till all the shops were closed, he returned 

to bis miserable habitation. He found a few coals on 
the hearth, and his wife and children sitting by them. 
He threw one child this way, and another that, for he 





was cold. His wife remonstrated, and withal told him 
that what little fire there was, was none of hie provi- 
ding. With many a horrid oath he declared he weuld 
not be scolded after that sort. He would let her knew 
who should govern, and by way of 7 ange his au- 
thority, beat her brains out with the last reniaining 
stick of wood. He did not mean to kill her. Her dg- 
ing struggles brought him to his senses, and he stood 
horror struck. He would give almost any thing that 
the deed were not done. If that could restore her to 
life, he would be almost ready to give a pledge never 
to taste ardent spirit again. Now look at the wretch- 
edness of this family. For years he has made very 
little provision for them; they have lived as they eould, 
half naked and half starved, and not educated at all— 
with a most wretched example before their eyes. What 
encouragemeng had the wife or children to attempt any 
thing—to make any exertion. The children are abus- 
ed and trampled on at home, and they groW up with- 
out self respect, without shame and without prinei- 
ple. Can any thing respectable be expected of them ? 
_ if they do rise, it must be through a world of dif- 
culty. 

How many thousand families have been ruined in 
some such way as this? The father was a drunkard, 
and the mother—what could she do? She endured, 
hoping against hope—and for the children’s sake bore 
up against the current; and many a time disguised a 
sad despairing heart under a joyful countenanee, till at 
—_ she died of a broken heart ; or died at the hands 
of him whw had sworn to protect her ! 

These and things like these are the effects of ardent 
spirit—not casual, accidental, but common, natural ef- 
fects, seen every where, it. every town, in every neigh- 
borhood, and in every connection. Look which way 
we will, we see some of these effects. The greatest 
wretchedness which human natore in this world is eall- 
ed to endure, is connected with the use of ardent spir- 
it. There is nothing else that degrades and debases 
man like it—nothing so mean that a drunkard will not 
stoop to it—nothing too base for him todo to obtain his 
favorite drink. Nothing else so sinks the whole man 
—so completely destroys, not only all moral principle, 
but all self respect, all regard to character, all shame, 
all human feeling. The drunkard can break out from 
every kind of endearing connexion, and break over 
every kind of restraint; so completely extinct is hu- 
man feeling, that he can be drunk at the funeral of his 
dearest relative, and call for drink in the last accents 
of expiring nature. 

Now look at a human being, whom God has made 
for noble purposes, and endowed with noble faculties, 
degraded, disgraced, polluted, unfit for heaven, and a 
nuisance on earth. He is the centre of a circle—connt 
up his influente in bis family and his neighborhood— 
the wretchedness he endures and the wretehedness he 
causes; count up the tears of a wretched wife, who 
curses the day of her espousals, and of wretched chil- 
dren who curse the day of their birth. To all this pos- 
itive evil which ardent spirit has caused, add the hap- 
piness which but for it this family might have enjoyed 
and communi@ted. Go through a Suigbberheed or @ 
town in this way, count up all the misery which follow 
in the train of ardent epint, and you will be ready to 
ask, can the regions of eternal death send forth any 
thing more deadly ? Wherever it goes the same cry 
may be heard—lamentation, and mourning, and woe ; 
and whatever things are pure or lovely, or venerable, 
or of good report, fall before it. These are the ef- 
fects—and I need not say more upon this point. Can 
any man deny that “the ox is wont to push with the 


horns ?” 
[To be Continued.) 
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Revivals. 


{From the American Revivalist.] 

Brother Saxton—I have just returned from aid- 
ing Brother Furman, in a neighborhood protracted 
meeting, about two miles from Clarkson village. It 
has been a blessed season. God has signally owned 
and blessed this effort to the salyation of souls. The 
meeting commenced on Wednesday afiernoon with 
manifest tokens of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Though very few if any of the impenitent attended, 
the Spirit descended upon Christians and they wept 
and rejoiced together. Some of the impenitent, how- 
ever, soon came and were pricked in their hearts. 
These were ready to ask the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple. Christians went from house to house, and kind- 
jy and earnestly invited their impenitent friends and 
neighbors to attend. This effort was not in vain. The 
meeting increased in numbers as well as in interest 
and solemnity. Many came forward with deep feel- 
ing to the anxious seat, in token of their willingness 
to submit to Christ. Among these, were persons of 
almost al) ages: Christians were deeply searched 
and humbled as well as rejoiced and strengthened. 
Oh, it was a blessed sight to behold Christians forget- 
ting their denominational differences, weeping and 
confessing their sins and backslidings together, before 
God, and uniting like a bard of brothers in their pray- 
ers and efforts for the salvation of theeperishing. 1 
never expect to see many more solemn scenes this 
side of the judgment seat of Christ, than some I there 
witnessed. The meeting was not closed on Monday, 
When I left. Numbers were then rejoicing in hope of 
a pardon through Christ. Many more were awaken- 
of end deeply convicted. I trust an interest has been 
awakened there on the subject of religion, which will 
not soon subside. I feel deeply impressed that much 
might be done by ministers and members of the church 
by similar efforts, in holding neighborhood protracted 





meetings, to preach the gospel to that portion of the | 





you I came home with a heavy heart. I was com- 
pelled to conduct the meeting on this evening myself. 
Next morning brother Page came and paren In 
the evening T had to preach again myself. 1 did not 
know that I should have any help throughout the re- 
mainder of the meeting. After preaching in the 
evening, 17 arose and requested the prayers of the 
church, At the close of service, brother Beach came 
to our help. The next day, brothers Tuckerman and 
Kennedy. The Spirit of God continued to work until 
the meeting closed on Sabbath night. The number 
who took anxious seats Sabbath noon was about 70, 
and most of them at the close of the meeting were re- 
joicing in hope. We have meetings every night this 
week, and no doubt God will continue to work,) just 
so long as we continue te do our duty: Your broth- ~ 
er in Christ, Bensamrex H. Wire. * 








Obituary. 


“é 





DIED, 

In this city, Dec. 6th, Mr. George Colly, aged 84. Mr. 
Colly was poor as to the things of this world, but always sus- 
tained, we believe, the character of an honest man. Yet he 
lived without God in the world—or rather, without any cxpe- 
rimental knowledge of his renewing grace, until he was more 
than 70 years old. For more than twenty years, he was in re- 
ality a door keeper in the honse of the Lord. During this pe- 
riod he was, by the nature of his calling, obliged to attend at 
the sanctuary every Sabbath, and generally at the conference 
room two or three evenings every week; and a part of the 
time, during the progress of two or three revivals of religion, 
he was present almost every evening. Here the old man sat at 
the entrance of the room, and heard the traths of God as 
though he heard them not, and saw the display of his grace on 
the hearts of others as though he saw not. At the close of 
these meetings, when Chiristians loved to linger, feeling and 
sayitig ‘It is good to be here,” and mourning sinners would 
stop to inquire of their pastor, “‘ What must I do to be saved ;” 


community around us, who are now rarely if ever! we have seen this old hardened sinner waiting among them to 
seen in the house of God, and to save souls from eter-"| put out the lights and lock the door, as unconcerned as a sol- 


nal death. 


trial. Surely it will not be a matter of regret to them 
in the hour of death, and at the Judgment, that they 
have done what they could to preach the gospel to all 
in the sphere of their iufluence, and to convert them 
to Christ. 

You will probably receive a more particular account 
of the meeting from Brother Fur man. 

Yours in the best of bonds, A. Sepewicx. 
Ogden, Nov. 18, 1832. 


[From the N. Y. Evangelist. } 
Preasant Vatuey, Dutchess Co. Nov. 5, 1832. 

Dear Brother Leavitt—I was sorry that you could 
not attend our protracted meeting. 1 rejoice however 
to inform you that God was here. There had been 
an interesting state of things her® all summer and 
fall. But I had been away so much from my people 
lately, attending protracted meetings in other places, 
that 1 hardly knew the precise state of feeling, when 
our meeting commenced. I had much to depress me 
at the commencement. I waited till almost night at 
the boat for you and your brother N. but not meeting 


I hope that many of the ministers and | 
churches of this county will be induced to make the | 


dier when he walks among the dead after the battle is over.— 
But God had marked him for his own. Almost at the close of 
the eleventh hour, a voice said to him, “ Why stand ye here 
all the day idle.” During the great revival in this city about 
ten or twelve years ago, he was made a remarkable trophy of 
renewing grace. In his old age he was born again. In 1822, 
he united with the First Congregational Church, where he has 
eversinee adorned his profession. For several of the last years 
of his life, he was almost blind, and unable to labor. This cast 
him on the charities of the church in a great measure for his 
daily bread. Yet he never lost sight of the hand that fed him. 
He knew and acknowledged that it was God who sent the ra- 
vens to feed Elijah, and he admired his goodness in casting his 
lot among Christians. He was always cheerful and happy, 
and exemplified in his last days and in his death, that ‘God 
hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith and heirs of 
the kingdom, which he hath promised ¢o those that love him.” 

In this city, on the Ist inst., a daughter of Mr. John Bun- 
nell, aged 9 years. 

In this city, on the 2d inst., a child of Mr. Timothy Alling, 
aged 1 year. 

In Wallingford, Mrs. Maria Woodworth, wife of Mr. Sim- 
eon Woodworth, and daughter of Isaac Arnold, Eeq. 





In Middlebury, on the 30th ult., Mr. Harry Tuttle, aged 24. 
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t So — should my = appear among 
v o¢ v2. So would I seemfamid the young and gay 
a ore grave 4 
[For the Religious Intelligencer. ] j That in say age A I might be 
RELIGIOUS TRACTS. As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 
VS — nw— mn _ _=c ee 
. They descend to the hamblest lot, Oxpixatiow.—Jehu Jones, a colored man from Charleston, 
They are found inthe proadest dome, 5. Cage tated a fry ortoege ty te, Laherse sine 
And free to the hearth of the lowly cot, to embark with his family to Liberia, to preach the to 
coarugractebyasteatages Rev. ‘Mr. Bachan, of Charlesioa, and fe the uroct. tale 
: , v. Mr. man, 0 . is ost intelli- 
‘Where the way-side beggar wails gent man of his color, we ever conversed with. He informed 
They are with him in his care, us, that on his return to Charleston from New York, to make 


To tell of a refuge that never fails, reparations for sailing, he was apprehended, cast inte pri 
” t > ce one night, end wes cedered to Leave the etme witha toon. 


Of a wealth he may freely share. : : ~~ 
y hours. This was p on alaw in that 
They sleep in the sailor’s chest.— state, forbidding any open colored to hae eres itory. 
They check his ribald song, — Jones was fortunate in of as gently as he did. He 
: A in hi — has come to the North where he is waiting for his family. We 
They kindle a flame in his musing breast, were much pleased with the spirit he displays, and believe that 
Mid the night-watch cold and long. he will be a valuable acquisition to the colony. He has the 
Like the light-wing’d bird they rove eoellt of Sates So fost Ammasioeh Lavtheme Sepeuny Al 
Untir’d from zone to zone,— 
They girdle the world with « chain of love; Smmuttangous Meerine.—Our readers, will par- 
And tak i to mevey's throne. L.H.8. Jdon us for the repeated allusion we make to the 
simultaneous meeting recommended by the American 
THE HOLLY TREE. Temperance Society, te oF gee in every town in 
BY SOUTHEY. the United States, on the 26th of Feb. 1833. It is 
© reader! hest theu ever etosd to ses hoped that every town and village in New York will 
The Holly Tree? : make early preparations. It is expected that the 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives same day will be observed for the same purpose in 
Its plossy —- Wn Rhee "a Great Britain, and several countries on the continent. 
As might » Ber tam the atheiat's sopnistries. What a glor iobs spectacle to see nations rising sim- 
ins : ! And for what? Notto imbrue their 
Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen ultaneously And fo ° 
Wrinkled tad keen; hands in each other’s blood; not to devastate and 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round lay waste the earth; but to make war against a de- 
“ke he de reach to — _ ott : grading vice—a viee which has been one of the 
t as they grow where nothing 1s to fear, omentors of war and bloodshed, and of un mis- 
——— a a eries to the human race. -To make war—but only 
I ee these things with curious eyes with such weapons as kind persuasion, mild entreaty, 
And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree and the overpowering light of truth: Let every 
Can emblems see 7 ‘ friend of temperance—let every lover of his conntry 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, and of man, let every parent—letevery child—tet evc- 
Guv'which may profit in the after time. ry christian in these United States turn his attention to 
Petaeeae vo mare ay I might appear yb TWENTY six OF Fesavary, 1833, and make it a 
— ; : day worthy to be recorded on the brightest page of 
> aaeaalee. pore history ; a day which, in point of importance to fu- 
Gentle at home ainid my friends I'd- be ture generations, may be enrolled with that which 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. gave us FREEDOM—- Temperance Recorder. 
And should my youth, as youth is apt I know, - 
Some harshness show, (> Tue segue monthly meeting of the “ New- 
All a eed en by aay Haven County Temperance Society” will be held at 
A » cheuld be North-Haven, on Tuesday the 18th inst. 


Till the smooth temper of m 
Like the titan the olly Tree. Dec. 4: H. A. Tomurnson, Secretary. 


And as when all the summer trees are seen : - F - 

Se bright and green, ate, —— 

The Holly leaves their fadeless hues display Maj. J. Taylor, Wyalusing, Pa.; R. E. Pratt, Saybrook, Ct. ; 
Less bright than they ; Livingston i. Smith, Williamstown, Pa.; A. Arms, 

But whén the bate and wintry woods we see, Brook, Mass.; G. D.’ Philips Ma: 

What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree ? New- Ct.; N.H. Smith ae - Ohio 
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